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ARTISTIC AMERICAN HOMES. 

HE work on "Artistic Houses," illus- 
trating a number of the most cele- 
brated and beautiful homes in the 
United States, published a few years 
ago for private circulation, by Messrs. 
D. Appleton & Co,, is certainly the 
most notable ever published in this 
country on the subject of which it 
treats. The high plane of decorative art 
on which the work is conceived chal- 
lenges criticism — not a mere criticisEn 
of the book itself, but rather an inde- 
pendent consideration of the decorative 

importance of the interiors illustrated, from a standpoint of the 

highest art. 




comprehensible theatricalism in the frescoes on the ceilings, the 
hangings on the walls, but everywhere a refined and unobtrusive 
appreciation of artistic beauty. The interior is surprisingly free 
from a disposition to stare, etc." 

As an illustration of the character of the work, to show not 
merely the artistic judgment exercised in the selection of the 
interiors illustrated, but also to point out aberrations not made 
evident in the text, we reproduce two of the illustrations, 
namely, the Drawing-room and Library in the residence of Mr. 
Louis C. Tiffany, of the Tiffany Glass and Decorating Co., New 
York city. The drawing-room, according to our cicerone, is "a 
phase of Moorish decoration, not a copy of anything tbat has 
existed, or still exists, but only a general feeling for a particular 
type." "The effort," says the writer, "has been in direct op- 
position to exceeding fidelity to the original. All that was striven 
for was a simple suggestion of the ancient Moorish style, the 
artist believing that an entire rendering of it, or of anything, 
would belittle him, besides being impossible ; for something of 




Drawing-Room m Residence of Mr. Louis C. Tiffany, New York. 



Of course, owing to the private nature of the work, the encom- 
iums on the various interiors, while rightly calling attention to th eir 
artistic beauties, do not point out the aberrations and mistakes 
of the decorators, the authors evidently performing the office of 
special pleaders, rather than independent critics. With such a 
critic, if a house be really artistie,Jhe can be depended on to ac- 
cord its various interiors a full and unstinted measure of praise; 
but, should the residence be the dwelling of a wealthy or cele- 
brated man without artistic taste, and hence conventional and 
commonplace, he has ready his repertoire of excuses for its bar- 
barism, and gilds the commonness of the houBe and its belong- 
ings with such phrases as "There is no super-elegance, nor in- 



its spirit would necessarily have escaped him in these later days, 
when his environment is so different from that of the Moorish 
decorator himself." 

It is perfectly proper for a modern decorator to reproduce 
any particular style, into which are blended modifications that 
will express the temperament and spirit of modern life, and 
against such a translation, or paraphrase, no criticism can be 
applied. But when a decorator attempts to decorate an interior 
with a raw juxtaposition of several different styles, it is then 
that we must disagree with him. Our author, in the present 
instance, states that, "a variety of styles present themselves in 
this particular drawing-room, and that the Moorish feeling has 
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received a dash of East Indian, that the wall-papers and ceiling- 
papers are Japanese, bat there is a unity that combines every- 
thing into an ensemble, and the spirit of that unity is delicacy." 
But we venture to say that mere delicacy can in no way 
eliminate the fundamental artistic differences of different styles, 
and that the decoration of this apartment suffers from the pres- 
ence of several unrelated styles. 

It is true that the decorator might have taken the Moorish, 
Bast Indian and Japanese styles, and so far recrystallized their 
elements as to have produced something absolutely original, but 
this has not been done in the present case. In the interior 
under consideration, the screen of light Moorish columns, which 
separates the drawing-room from the hall, is ah admirable work 
of art. The decorator has, happily, thrown aside the eternal 
horseshoe arch of the Moors, and has substituted therefor 
arches of an original character, that betray a masterly decorative 
instinct. Bat in commenting upon these, and the curtains of old 



Japanese wall-papers, and we emphatically object to the Japan 
esque feeling in the spider web design on the mica panel in th 
fireplace. 

The library is chiefly notable for the very artistic method of 
wall decoration employed. The walls are panelled with Japanese 
matting, the frames being nothing but the narrow moulding 
used to tack the matting to the walls, which strikingly exempli- 
fies the true office of the frame, as Mr. Tiffany conceives it. The 
panels are small, some painted by hand, while others show the 
plain matting, or serve as frames for pictures. There is a notable 
marine sketch, by Samuel Coleman, on the wall opposite the 
fireplace, very quiet in its neutral tint. The usual heavy gilt 
enclosure, with which it is thought necessary to surround pict- 
ures, would shut off this picture from all share in the graceful 
ease and sweetness void of pride of its surroundings, and acted 
as a hindrance, not only to Mr. Coleman's charming and self- 
restrained sketch, but also the general effect of the apartments. 




Library in Residence of Mr. Louis O. Tiffany, New York. 



Japanese stuffs hung between the columns on light, brass rods, 
our author states that "these rods are so light that the weight 
of the hangings causes them to sag." Does the critic mourn this 
jumble of Japanese curtains and Moorish arches ? Not a bit of 
it. He even glories in the sagging of the weak brass rods, for 
he says : "The sagging of the rods is considered appropriate and 
natural, and the columns and curtains go together admirably." 
We think that Mr. Tiffany would have been more success- 
ful with his drawing-room if all the appurtenances were carried 
out in the same style as the Moorish screen at the entrance. We 
object to the East Indian style of the pillars that support the 
beam running across the center of the room ; we object to the 



The yellow tone of the walls helps to keep the picture fiat and 
make it look like a hole in the side of the room. 

This apartment is decidedly Japanesque in style, the Euro- 
pean lamp and the wicker chair being excused as notes of con? 
tras't. The carved grille of leaves and fruits over the doorway 
is specially fine. The room as a whole shows how charmingly 
Japanese motives can be utilized in the decoration of modern 
houses. 



Palaces on wheels are the new Wagner cars of the great 
through trains of the New York Central. 
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